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Notes f r om the Co 1 iect ve % 

Greetings on international Women's Day* n 
this packet we have a brief history of how Ma^ch 
8 came to be Women's Day. Remember to ‘ei ^s know 
what happens in your 3"*ea to ce'ebrate that day 

Over the years, LNS has gotten letters f 'om 
dozens of prisoners at Marion Federal Pe n ■ cent a - 
Their reports of what goes on in the p-son ae 
very depressing and leave us and r - us t * a -:ed 

Reports of beatings and psycho eg Co- to't/e a e 
constant and we continue to be o-.e^ whelmed w th 
requests for he’p- In th'S packet we repo* t on 
an o^gan'zed attempt to do something about cond ^ 
tions at Marion. Wh‘le the story focuses o n be- 
havior modification at federal p-'So^s. s e.e/a! 
other states have also instituted such p'og ams ; 
the largest, ar Vac3viHe, Ca''ro'n.s. 

On page 3 of th»s packet we h ase a sto y abo 
the continuing struggles o f me to *y -poison ng 
victims in Minamata, Japan, included w th the stc 
is a box about the - ecent disuo very ot M n a Tot a 
Disease in Canada, and the Ca^ad a n go e n.xent s 
refusal to admit its presence. These stores we*e 
sent to w : s by AMP0: Japan Asia Quo" ter y Rev ew 
\ou can contact them at P0 Bo\ 5250, Tokyo nee - 
na t 1 ona I , Japan . 

So ’ eng t ? ■ next t me 
INS 

p s — "next t : me" : s March 3- #770 


t o I ks , 

just a reminder that we need you 
to pay your LNS bills as regularly as 
possible, if you haven't sent February's 
money yet, please do this week. 

thanks 


t you a e iTi.ss ng a page o- get a bad 1 y printed graphic, let us know and we 1 j : se . nd . Y^u an-othe one soon 



[See graphics to go with this story.] 

ANGOLA: MILITARY SUCCESS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION FOR MPLA 

NEW YORK (LNS)--With the military situation firm- 
ly in hand, South Africa hinting at a willingness to 
retreat, and international recognition pouring in, the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) 
is currently in its strongest position since fighting 
erupted over a year ago. 

Following nearly 15 years of ant i -col on i al war 
against Portugal, Angolan independence had been set 
for November 11, 1975. But Western- i nsp i red attacks 
on the MPLA by the National Front for the Liberation 
of Angola (FNLA) and UNITA (National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola) began in early 1975. 

The fighting grew in intensity throughout the spring 
and early summer of 1975 with the Central Intelligence 
Agency ( C I A) stepping up money and arms shipments to 
FNLA and UNITA, 

in August, the first South African troops entered 
southern Angola on the pretext of protecting the Cun- 
ene Dam. Late October saw a concerted invasion of South 
African troops into Southern Angola fighting alongside 
UNITA soldiers- 

Cuban troops arrived in Luanda the second week 
of November to support the MPLA in their attempt to 
rout UNITA, South African and FNLA troops who had pen- 
etrated deep into MPLA territory. By mid-December, the 
South African advance had been halted and turned back 
in the south, and the following weeks gradually brought 
greater military successes for the Popular Movement 
throughout the country. 


The Sao Salvador victory gives the MPLA control 
of virtually the entire Angolan border with Zaire. 
Northern-most Cabinda, rich in oil and precious timber, 
has long been controlled by the MPLA. 

M 0n the central southern front," writes Burchett, 
“supposedly the 'heartland 1 territory of the South 
African-backed National Union (UNITA) forces, the ad- 
vances have been even more spectacular. Following the 
liberation of the FNLA-UNITA 'eapital 1 of Huambo Feb- 
ruary 8, six more major towns were liberated in the 
space of six days, A number of them--Lob I to, Benguela 
and Lobango [formerly Sa da Bandeira] were liberated 
by the local popu 1 at i on 5 .. before the regular MPLA 
forces arrived, 

"Within a week, UNITA's main force units were 
non-existent. Officers had fled, the troops disinter 
grated, and all seven major cities in the central south 
were in MPLA hands -- i nc i ud i ng UNITA leader Jonas Sav- 
imbi's 'more secure military headquarters' at Bie 
(formerly Silva Porto," 

Burchett was in Bie shortly after the MPLA took 
over the city ahd accompanied an official MPLA search 
team trying to discover what had happened to MPLA 
cadres arrested months earlier by UNITA. Burchett des- 
cribed comtjng upon nine freshly dug pits behind the 
Komarka prison on the city's outskirts. From one of 
these a human foot was sticking out. The grass was 
trampled and bioods ta i ned . Lying on the ground were 


a half dozen bars covered with blood, 

"As exhumation started, it quickly became 
clear that in the pits were the bodies of some 
100 MPLA cadres beaten to death on the very eve 
of the Liberation of B;e. The still-fresh bodes 
had been thrown pell me 1 ! into the pits.... 11 Bu* ' 
chett also reported other massacres and looting 
by FNLA and UNITA officers as they retreated. 

UNITA and Mercenaries 

UNITA announced in mid-February that given t 
defeat it would now turn to guerrilla tact!cs c Cot 
mented Burchett: "Certainly much of the country 
between Huambo and Bie, for instance, is phys»ca«- 
ly ideal for guerrilla warfare* But as the ex amp' 
les from Vietnam to Cuba have proven, to wage 
guerrilla warfare one must have a sound pol -t ca 
base; cadres ready to fight and die for a cause; 
a reason to fight and win, and a clear patriotic 
and national line." UN!TA has yet to show any at 
these characteristics. 

There have been numerous accounts in the pes 
of the recruitment of B* : t>sh, French and U.S, me’ 
cenaries to aid UNITA's planned guerrilla activit- 
ies. Despite heavy criticism by a wide range or 
black groups in the U.S., Roy Innis, director of 
the 6ongress of Racial Equality (CORE) has announ- 
ced plans to send 1,000 black Americans to se > -e 
as "combat Medics" in Angola. Innis said that tbe 
bills will be paid by UNITA. 

Secretary of State Kissinger testified In 
early February that the CIA was not involved n th 
recruitment of mercenaries in Angola, but when ask 
ed by Senator Charles Pe-cy if U.S. funds were be- 
ing used directly or indirectly to recruit Arne ■ ce 
mercenaries, Kissinger answered, "it depends on 
how you define indirectly." 

A former British paratrooper, John Banks^ al- 
so announced in early February that over 100 B t- 
ish mercenaries had already been sent to Angola an 
at least 1 ,000 were being recruited. He said the 
money for the mercenaries was supplied by a "wh te 
courier" from Zaire. 

Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld refused 
to deny British reports that more than $20 m* i - or 
mainly from the CIA, is to be spent on mercena' es 
"There has been what was once a covert activity or 
the part of the United States involving some tv-nos 
to provide assistance to an element in the AngoUn 
conflict," Rumsfeld said, but he "wouldn't go n- 
to details." 

South African Defense Minister Pieter Botha 
said that South Africa has retained 5,000 to 6 ? 000 
troops some 30 to 50 m:ies inside Angola, placed 
in positions around the Cunene Dam, a hydroelect- 
ric complex erected by South Africa and the to 'me* 
colonial Portuguese regime. Radio reports from 
Johannesburg on February 1 7 said some 11,000 An- 
golans are being held by South Africa in camps 
surrounding the Dam project in an attempt to ce- 
ate a buffer zone between MPLA troops and the 
South Africans. A South African army of equal s ze 
is also stationed in northern Namibia. 

I n terna t i ona 1 Recogn i t i on 

In a February 18 diplomatic landslide, B" t- 
ain and seven other European countries recogn zed 
the People's Republic of Angola (PRA) right on the 
heefs of similar recognition by France. Now moe 

February 25 , 


Wilfred Burchett, now in Angola for the Guardian, 
a radical news weekly, reports that the MPLA's Febru- 
ary 16 liberation of Sao Salvador, the capital of 
Angola's northern province, "virtually completed the 
elimination of Holden Roberto's Zaire-based, U.S. backed 
National Front for the Liberation of Angola." 
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chan 80 countries, including Portugal, have reec , c- 
ed the MPlA's four month old government. On Febrjsr, 

23 the fore-gn ministers of the European Common Mb-*' 
et issued an offer of economic and political coo 
t ■ on 

in ea'iy February the Organization of AfriCc" 
Unity (OAU) finally recogn zed the People's Repuul?:~. 
after fa= I >ng to do so by a close margin at an emer- 
gency rnee ting ot the o 'yan ' 2 a t ’ on six weeks earlier. 

! nte 'news reported > n a February 23 broadcast 
that represen t a r • ves ot the PRA cook their place at 
a meet'ng of OAU va-'eign m.nisters in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia and we v e greeted by a standing ovation, the 
E;h -op * an head or stdie opened the meeting by attorn 
i ng the South At. can and Rhodesian regimes as the 
"last hard cere a* '5c : sm and colonialism on African 
soil," and sa'd the . nrv.^rndence of Angola improved 
the p' opec t s ot the ‘Jac-rV': ."ce n f Zimbabwe (Rhodes - 
; a) and Narn . b . a - 

Th:S - s precisely what the South African white 
minority r eg me fear- n»o 5 c I r om events in Angola 2 n d 
it has sa-d t ha r ft will nor withdraw its troops from 
southern Angola until the MPLA promises not to sup- 
port SwAPO South West At '-can Peoples' 0 ? gan i za 1 i . ) , 
the independence ro-'ce - n Nam'b : a. But the People's 
Republic has pjbi : c*y pledged to support SwAPO's 
tight 

Howeve” , *t Is reported that South Africa i 7 c?'- 
sidering PRA statement* concerning the protection of 
the Cunene Dam and the~e are nd ; cat :ons that Set f 
Africa may submit to m < I . c a- y-pu V> back negotiate .. 

Rad.o Luanda demanded the Immediate withdrawal 
of South African roops on February 18, The PRa'c 
to r eign minlste* , johnny Edwardo de Santos, was 
in the French ne.. s pape " Le Monde recently as Sa>i' 
h 1 s government would be wi 1 i mg to protect the C 10 en 
Dam if South At.ica recognized the PRA, 

Lare*' , Prime M-n;ste K Lopo do Nascimento Sold 
1 'Do t he y [South Africa) really think we will o 1 00 s - 
[the darn) up? We a *' e n i dvor of i r r i g a 1 1 o n and c 
1 e c t r 1 c : t y . We may a i t a its uses a little, adapt » ' 
it more to our needs, but we wm! not destroy It,’ 

T ne New Y o - k T . me s ' e ports much speculation -re t 
d 1 sc uss . on s have a' re aay begun through i n termed i a r : e 7 . 
When a^ked about this, South African Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Dr, H.-ga'd Muller, refused to comment. 

11 T Ft i a is a very sens • t ; V6 issue wh i c h has to be creat- 
ed in the str. crest confidence," he said, 

Zdl r e and Zambia, the principle conduits for 
US, arm* to FNLA and UNiTA. and perhaps the most in- 
fluential ot At scan states to refuse to recognize 
the MPLA, are now showing signs of shifting their po;- 
It : ons due to the MPuA victories, Zaire, its sights 
set on the o-i- 1 ch province of Cabinda, has long 
supported the FNlA, whose ieade r . Holden Roberto, is 
t tie brother- n - i a w ot Za > 1 e president Mobutu. 

Zamb • a , ; n the past a supporter of MFLA, has en- 
tered into a "detente" with South A fries in the last 
year wh.ch has put it m the embarrassing situation 
ot having to tacitiy support that country's invasic 
of Angola, 

Bur both coun r ; e s are now squeezed by fa iter mg 
economic- and a;e ;n desperate need of Angola's ex- 
ports v-6 ra 1 ! road 5 - -now all controlled by the MFtA. 

Za i : e gave It* first hint of a change in polic- 


Febr va-y 16 v : r y resident Mobutu se zed 22 me.*- . 

re*” arias in Ki^s * *a who were bound for the 
srutfern f ^ 1 . lr lusaka, Zambia, P'esdent 

Kaunas tr i d a lasting of his United independence 
Part/ feb-w.er* 15 that Zambia was serous y con- 
sider Ire recegri). I_- of the Peop'e's Repub! c, 

U.S. Involvement 

li,C. ; t r ; e ‘ apartment officials stated Feb- 
2 1 tFei 7 -? Ur. 1 ted States has no intent 'on 
of re' op. rp- MPLA government until Za re 

and Zambia d>. Hcvever, the Ford Adm* n » st *at 1 on 
did give its approval to a resumption of economic 
t ran sac t- 1 o r - 5 between Gulf Oil. Boe’ng Co. and the 
People's of Angola.. 

!. •* Gulf was due to hand o^er about 

$100 million in oil revenues to the MPLA as tax 
when t r 0 Sts cr Department requested that the money 
be held lack » vi that drilling stop. Now. however , 
th white Us told Gulf to go ahead with the 

payee -ts. ir : l..binJa oil fields brought s n about 
$500 1,1 i ! i ;.' r a yc s r to the Portuguese In Angola 

and the r t v e . . ' * •-? s . : ow ** i ghtfully belong to the MPLA 

lr 'dOitl"-, two Boeing 737 aircraft, pa' ! d 
for I. rj“B’uC ty the PRA and set for de' every -n 
Jar i-jrv and F-j! ry , have been granted the neces- 
ser; e^.ort lie use by the State Department, Pre- 
I'ir-/!-' ti e I i :« >e> were revoked "on the ba*'S of 

net I r s 1 S; 'u-i t ' 

a- \:r ' ^ i'^eJ U.S. secret aid to to ces 
nyc' -e J T -> -F;.- M 'I A, cl A chief George Bush refused 

to cr r; C 3 A aid on February * 5 c in re- 
ply t'-' • q 1 • v : t 1 ■ . regarding CIA funds that found 

t.lii- 1 ■ ' y m r - 'g 1 "ore way or another," Bush 
r: 1 •' ei : on national teiev Sion that 

, ' s l ongress for any furthe. nto- - 
• : . -- . ‘ :: t . • I ch I hope they wol I dn c g •’ .e 

o>. ■ t s r - i , there is or isn't any money n 

i 

| - ' * , r -.. : unr of Represen t at ’ves -oted n 

l Pi * 1 I o'- > : ■ - • L-vJ i 1 1 covert U.S. aid to UN T A 

■r; J ; i L A io a n j : r setback for the Ford Adm-rms' 

t r 3 ' i r< . t : 1 1 f F'lh're aid may be included ? n appo- 

pr I a r . i o r, : : t° Zaire, currently under discussion > n 
tie H.usv.I 

- . y : ! ' s Fore i gn Policy 

Fev on a c **'Ct i r 11 , after 500 years ot Portuguese 
rr\ n I a I is.- : i IS years of war, and the bui*d ng 

of fiar i 1 •»-i:/ ; ere the two awesome tasks that 
lie ahead [ ■ tr**^ People's Republic of Angola, And 
the threat of ;h African and U.S. inter vent - on 
is :■ till r eat. 

The P R l - r '• : r t I y reiterated to the US that 
it i; renkl't r. | relations with the Arne, can 
govern, e ■ . A r'v 'i 1 to a Februa r y 17 report by 
syrd irat-ci c *'■ 1 ■ t 5 t Jack Anderson, one PRA oft c- 

i a 1 twld a S ?'• ' t i fv.n^ign policy aide who ecent »y 
spent :ir u 't i L-.-anda that "We have no des e 

for a per o-cPt or Cuban presence. When 

the ether fcrriyi Fcrces withdraw, so too wl ■ ' the 
Sov i e l ~ a« ■ J L ut an ■ . " 

"It is i»:r ^s-ry far me to underscore the fac 
that we i ’t : J 'are fully guard our newly won 
i'd- -S’; j^-' ; p r -vFiich we have fought for so ‘ong, 1 

u'Tl PPA i ■ i • • L ; r Lopo do Nasri men to in ea ' 
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(See graphics.) 

MINAMATA — AN ONGOING STRUCGLV 
MERCURY POISON VICTIMS FIGHT FOR CMUgM. ■ 7 . 

by Karin Junkerman 

(Editor's Note: Minamata is a c .vn_> 1 c:i;v o: 

the island of Kyushu in Japan. The people fk-" 
made their living by fishing — that is # •-ir.i.i 
Shin-Nihon Chisso Fertilizer Company built a iu:n. 
on the island in the early 1950's. 

Mercury wastes from the plant were du: if'-J r 
the water, contaminating fish and shellfish which 
the people ate. Soon, hundreds of the cown.'s resi- 
dents were stricken with a strange ill mm d* ■» ? e 
symptoms were tremors, tunnel vision. u 

paralysis, blindness, birth defects and clinch . 

As early as 1958 these symtoms, Mui-h t . ? . r ; : 
known as Minamata Disease, were linked mm r ' 
poured into the water by the Chisso C m Du: to 
was not until March, 1973, that the .iipnv.no c cm r . s 
finally ordered Chisso to cease its puliation a id 
make some sort of payments to the victims rR C’n- 
mata Disease. 

As the following article by Karin ..u:ake r r ; • 
originally published in the Tokyo base! mm/'i.c 
AMPO explains, the struggle continues now to luu . 
clean up the water from which people boo- :r,..Ciy 
ally gotten their food and to hold Chits - -Co. t.* 
its obligations to make reparations t'j m ■ .'.nv 
Disease victims.) 

TOKYO (LNS)— Minamata is a war: •a ; • o< j . 

up images of twisted bodies crippled L. m nc 

cury poisoning. Bur it is also the looi. u.v,-rr vic- 
tims of this pollution-caused disease Im^. 

In the 1960's and early 1970's a 'in ■ n 
movement grew in Minamata which succcaa : .1 i > h- = i- 
ling outrage throughout Japan against ?7- 
Corporation which had caused the disease, !u n; !'' , 
on March 20, 1973, the courts recognised b' n Mu 
of victims of Minamata Disease for co.r_. m_m , 

But unfortunately the"Mlnamatu 1 m it. T 

over. For one thing, the sea is stJ j l poiluvno. 

Though "safe limits" for fishing ir: ■ c * - <. rr 

parated by huge ners fastened to the mm '■ e * - ' ; . 

channel to the inner bay is left open k !-;■** - • 

Fish pass through the poisoned wafer m r, f cm' m; * r 
bay, take in mercury, swim back out a .1 ' e c. v t 
for human consumption. 


huiT amor o Government and the Chisso Cor- 

■ oracio t r ' : vc: hi together to avert their demands* 

; of Recognition 

;s v ‘ f : v ?n r, 1**7 5, there were 889 officially 
rocog.i .t : a c vs jf MninnuLa disease living in 
mi.isroVo cud ; prefectures, with over 3000 

fro 1 R*r imo l o feiiog for recognition. Medical 
autboU t ice ...vr estxii.ated that there are at least 
10 .. wOw ■ - e; t nndi soever ed victims of mercury poi.son- 
i;u' in the r va . 

Vet to: 1 ■) lo.i ber Recognition Deliberation C-omm- 
c vjvM of doctors and health personnel, ex- 
amines a . . d vires judgment on only 80 people a month. 
; c ;.ca.xi 1 l "mM town by this committee, she 

tr; lie can c;R. :.r, J- p Grievance Claim Investigatior 
A,:., in. .cv.. an. Fa.f t. i_- best a victim can get from 
min -'TV' ] : s * t r Lp In; ok to the Recognition Delib- 

'. ration Co. ■ .»■ 1 1. ! co i„C ni'cchcx examination. 


A nri.bv r‘ . Ul j.o ha , the victims' support grot 
ui in "'cvijil' "his Devi Deration Committee includes 
nrw'rc' r; v,/ vrw a,, t in board which refused to 
\rcn r v u a chird ok.Msf of Minamata Disease in 
Ar-Mikr- la / a r R 1 i'V mra two years ago. Incorporating 
time Roctois o' ) the konamoto Prefecture Committee 
ms ^ 'i mcisiin, aimed at checking the num- 

a. ac • n:cn;M m.i / ?.r t J.:c> to foster a nationwide 
teat ? 1 'disease is over.'" 


Oi u- : I L m ..fi;oPs ib 1 c to determine a specific 
s?. s'T pi ■ •, lea erino Minamata disease, offi- 
r:ui r.co: [ >.; > >ci<. left up to the government- 
al- jotu'jc I :. ’., j b tors Committee. As a result many 

•Jv/m-u- :nu : or - m mve not been recognized and those 
vita c il f oi.c c ; •’ Minamata symptoms are often 

uia^aOdcu as iic4.vaag a.ivjcher disease with similar 

' VT .- 't 1:1 < 


... , ^ : j v ■ . t ? . cosbacles, victims' groups 

' r . w Ait working to get a just recog 

-• t i n up. 1 he government's response has 

• • - ’RJ u. a at. si s-oniRic, On July 31, 1975, 
f-.i.-r . •/ . edi^orofioa Committee said that;, 

■ ) rv ofen 1 '•mV r ..- r , r.o>v for recognition, only 10 
r. c ^ m o' *■!■:? i sms of Minamata disease, but 

«hc to v/.rR'ua c •’ m iders tf ons , v?e are forced to recog 

hmx ■ ■> ■* (. -*”t 11 


•r : • o Ac 7. fa? chairman of the govern- 

• t . . n ] siu. ‘ - out ■ *i . cv. c' mv _ Lee said ,"Fake vicbi.ms , 
v.uv »-•? it ;; i-rr .r mr #! ? s after compensation. The 
•. r ; '' f i ."j * we c: .7: afford this." 


As a member of Seirinsha, a grim. -vm- 

the victims states: "Sediment in tlu w 1 ' o - 1 i ' 
contains several hundr ed parts per mi.;!' / ' d. r. - 

mercury compounds and, official op hr or; ~e In? c 
trary, the danger of contracting Min- so. • dis::o. c 
still exists." 

And for the victims LhemseJ ‘-es, * ;•' oO-.di o- 

far from over. The passage of time L" ^ 'k.^ c e 

victims not only new symptonis and gmM I-mj. 

also legal complications preventing i ho a--.;ni s o' 
victims from obtaining medical reflet ■ : M.- . 

disease . 

Minamata victims and their supperor-rs nr? voj 
engaged in a drive to get the many unrecognized 
victims through the time-consuming ap M. jo at ion ’. re- 
cess for official certification as"Mirn-::u: t n In «'0 ^ 
victims" to make them eligible for f 5 mu eiai ec-v 
pensation and medical aid. As in the y.on's m the 
original struggle, they find once again 'hat ere 

LIBERATION News "Servi c e v . it • 6 5 ) 


7,..> it o. l»: l dL-.t M" r to, over 150 activists 

; [_{ \ a -\\ ■ ■ i * . . j r k.» ire? “ring of the governments' 

noi hit hv (l co? lid doi. .ijJed apologies. The chair- 
wf <.• mil tree rep ’died that he lamented the 

■jo thl - : J .:i r cist - ding" caused by his August 
7 -'i.mIl ..j m too (Muons trators demanded that 
tho loven i ..iv • •• - ;• active measures to help victims 
•;c- ouivi c.? • n * \\ ion police were brought in to remoi 

i ill O' . 'n; , + 1 1 0 . V 

Ihh-R .o mm i voi.tntions , the 150 activists 
boarded Lmm • - a •' _ \ - i bases and went home. But 
police har'sv it T : j iu follow them. 

A'; :i ;wn > ( ^n.cner 7. 310 police broke into and 

rearene] h ; n nd offices of movement members, inc 

dine the b?iu- v~ i 'Urease Center, and the office of 
t ie natieot. 's pv ip seeking recognition. Four people 
wej ? arrested, uc.ken to jail and charged with pbstrut 
j ng no,, ice in ire performance of their duties. 


Feh 
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MINAMATA DISEASE IN CANADA 


.x 


(Editor’s Note: Japan’s mercury-caused Mina-’ 

mata Disease is known throughout the world. Recent- 
ly this disease has been discovered on two Oj ibway 
reservations in Ontario, Canada, north and west of 
Lake Superior. Minamata Disease activists in Japan 
regard this news as frightening in terms of the 
world-wide spread of pollution. 


rivers and, especially, settle in the mud of the 
riverbeds. Gradually changed into organic mercury, 
it is then, absorbed by fish along the food chain, a 
process already observed in Sweden. 

Concerning how much mercury poisoning has taken 
place, a level of over 10 ppm was discovered in some 
fish — which correlates exactly with that found in 
Minamata . 


Of greater significance, perhaps, is the es- 
tablishment of communications between the native 
Canadians in the polluted regions and Japanese vic- 
tims of Minamata Disease. Visits were exchanged in 
1975. In July, Ojibways went to Japan and in Oct- 
ober people from Minamata paid a visit to North 
America . 

The following is an account of the mercury 
poisoning situation in Canada given by Ui Jun, a 
long time anti-pollution activist in Japan who 
made the trip with Minamata Disease victims to the 
Oj ibway reservation.) 

Two sources can be cited showing that Minamata 
disease poisoning has occurred in Canada. First, 
in 1973, a conference concerned with heavy metal 
environmental pollution was held in Nashville, 
Tennessee. At that conference, a short report was 
given about organic mercury pollution in Canada. 
Second, Eileen Smith, who had lived and photograph- 
ed in Minamata with her husband Eugene Smith for 
about two years, heard about the situation in Can- 
ada upon her return to New York, In the fall of 
1974, on investigating the situation in Ontario, 
she was shocked to find that it closely resembled 
Minamata. She sent her information to Japan, and 
last March we had a chance to go to Canada our- 
selves . 

What we discovered there typified early sym- 
ptoms of Minamata disease. Even though it is im- 
possible to ascertain the disease at first obser- 
vance, mercury poisoning is clearly evident. 


When hairs of Ojibways consuming this fish was 
checked for mercury, the highest count was lOOppm, 
a level which coincided with the symptoms in Minama- 
ta. Moreover, cats gone mad with the disease, a 
phenomena observed before human victims were recog- 
nized in Minamata, have been discovered in the area, 
and a number of people exhibiting light symptoms 
have been found. 

The situation becomes especially serious when 
you look at the government’s response to this data. 
There was not even one person in the Canadian govern- 
ment who had read reports of the disease in Minama- 
ta. When appropriate committee members finally did 
read the information at hand, they announced that 
the Ojibways did not have Minamata disease. 

-30- 

The Canadian Ojibways would like very much to 
get in touch with minority groups the world over. 
Contact them at: National Indian Brotherhood, 

Suite 1610 Varette Building, 130 Albert Street, 
Ottawa, Kitog 4, Canada. 


Activists in the Minamata cause view this as 
nothing short of political intimidation. A Tokyo 
support group cited the absurdity of the charges, 
"These men and women, unable to work, heads aching, 
spurred on their pain-racked bodies and came from 
their hamlets to Kuamamotot City. What was it they 
waited so long for? The violence and counter- 
accusations of the police?" 


Tn denying any responsibility, the initial 
reaction of the guilty firm, Dryden Paper Co., Ltd., 
a subsidiary of the British firm Reed Paper Inter- 
national, exactly replicated that of Chisso, the 
culprit in Minamata. Realizing this, and the ex- 
treme circumstances that the Ojibways lace in their 
struggle — forced onto reservations and cut off from 
society — we invited them to come to Japan to see 
the reality of the disease for themselves. 


The disease victims and their supporters, 
aware from long experience of their own strength as 
well as their opponent’s intransigence, have pledged 
to fight on. "We who live in the midst of the 
Minamata disease," said one victim, "will prove 
ourselves not inferior opponents to the repressive 
actions taken by this government." 

-30- 
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In doing so, we hoped to help conquer some of 
the effects of their isolation, by providing them 
with support and information* Our invitation was 
seconded by the people in Minamata, who began pre- 
paring for the visit. 

The two reservations. Grassy Narrows and White 
Dog, are located in northwestern Ontario Province, 
a lake region carved out long ago by glaciers. 

Here land and water areas, being just about equal, 
form a complicated network of byways. Dryden Pa- 
per’s pulp mill, including a Chlor-Alkali plant 
(which discharges inorganic mercury-laden effluent 
into the Wabigon- English River system as a byprod- 
uct of an electrolytic process used to produce pulp 
bleaching agents) , stands upstream from the reser- 
vations . 

The inorganic and, metal mercuries enter the 

— . - -> •- - — . 
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RHETORICAL QUESTION BEGS $26,000 ANSWER 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The state of North Carolina, 
commonly recognized to have a court and prison 
system second worst only to Alabama, recently 
awarded a $26,650 grant to North Carolina State 
University to find out what it is that ?nake§ pri- 
soners want to escape. 


-30- 

(Thanks to the Weekly People for this short.) 

******* ************** ************************ ********* 

PLEASE CATCH UP NOW ON YOUR BILLS, THE END OF THE 
MONTH IS IN SIGHT AND SO ARE DUE DATES ON OUR BILLS. 


February 25, 1976 more... 


(See packets #634, 645, 722 and 740 for more on 
the Marion Control Unit). 

BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION CONFERENCE SET FOR MARCH 6 
1 IN ST. LOUIS — DECISION ON CLOSING MARION PRISON 
CONTROL UNIT EXPECTED IN MAY 

"Living in the control unit is impossible for 
a free person to understand. The only way you can 
understand is to go into your bathroom, lock the 
door, lie down in the bathtub and stay there for 
three years." 

--Earl Gaither, a Marion prisoner 

NEW YORK (LNS) — - Prison movement activists 
and opponents of behavior modif i c.at ion throughout 
the country will meet at St. Louis University on 
March 6 to participate in a conference to plan a 
unified strategy against behavior modification in 
prisons • 

Appearing at the conference will be Lanier 
Raner, a former prisoner at Marion Federal Penit- 
entiary and now an investigator for the New York 
State Commission on Corrections, several mental 
health workers, and activists involved in efforts 
to halt behavior modification at the Marion (Illi- 
nois) and Butner (North Carolina) federal prisons. 

"One reason for the conference is to draw pub- 
licity to the class action suit to close down the 
Control Unit at Marion Prison," Scott Meyers, co- 
director of the National Committee to Support the 
Marion Brothers explained. Testimony on th° suit, 
which was initially filed by Marion prisoner Vic- 
tor Bono, ended in duly, 1975. But the federal judge 
hearing the case is not expected to rule on the 
suit until May. 

Suit To Cl os c Ma r i on Gout r o 1 U: hr 

Approximately 33 present and former Marion 
prisoners testified or filed affadavits during the 
four week suit in support of the effort co close 
Marion’s Control Unite Marion warden, Ralph Aron, 
testified that the "(control) unit exiscs 'because 
of revolutionary attitudes and tactics tnar are 
prevalent in the society and the prison system*" 

American Civil Liberties Union lawyers arguing 
in behalf of the prisoners, however, maintain that 
the Control Unit '’does not constitute treatment, 
but rather, cruel and unusual punishment," and that 
prisoners are sent there without due process and 
often solely for their political beliefs. 

Marion Prison was opened in 19b3 after 13 
years of planning, to replace Alcatraz as the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons most maximum security in- 
stitution. A large number of non-federal prisoners, 
largely from Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and Wash- 
ington D.C. have also been sect to Marion after 
local officials declared them"uneon trollable." 

In 1972, the current control unit was added, 
the first 32 occupants being participants of a 
Marion Prison work stoppage. Since then, hundreds 
of dissident prisoners throughout the Federal sys- 
tem have been transferred to the Marion Control 
Unit, most of them veterans of work stoppages, 
hunger strikes or other forms of protest. When, 
in 1973, a federal judge closed down that START 
behavior modification program at Springfield Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, citing "cruel add unusual pun- 
ishment Marion became the system’s principal be- 
havior modification center- 

Over eighty per cent of the 75 prisoners cur- 
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rently at the Marion Control Unit are Third World, 
compared to a general Third World federal prison 
population of 20 per cent. A large number of fhe 
prisoners in the Control Unit are members of the 
Nation of Islam. 

Federal officials have denied that the control 
unit engages in behavior modification, but prisoners 
report that prison officials tell them they can 
escape the horrible conditions of the Control Unit 
only when they change their attitude. This system of 
reward for "acceptable" behavior, along with sensory 
deprivation and forced administration of drugs, cons- 
titutes a concerted effort by prison officials to 
shape the behavior of prisoners into "acceptable" 
patterns, prison activists assert. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the c 
Control Un.i_t are the "boxcar cells" — specially in- 
sulated cells that can seal out all light and sound. 
Prisoners locked in such environments for days and 
weeks at a time often suffered mental breakdowns. 

Although forced administration of drugs is not 
as prevalent as at the disbanded notorious START 
program, one-quarter of the control unit prisoners 
are reportedly prescribed tranquilizers against theii 
will. These include thorazine, a dangerous narcotic 
tranquilizer, and prolixin, a particularly strong 
tranquilizer which induces drastically, sometimes 
fatally, low pulse rates. 

Prisoners not locked in the boxcar cells are 
locked inside an 11 x 9 windowless cell for 23 and 
1/2 hours a day and frequently report incidences of 
being beaten and teargassed by prison guards. 

Although the average stay in the Control Unit 
is two years, there are several prisoners who have 
been there since its opening in 1972. One Marion 
prisoner testified at the trial in duly, "I live in 
constant fear of being sent back to the Control 
Unit. I’m afraid I’ll never get out if I’m sent back. 
"I’m afraid I’ll commit suicide or go crazy." 

Future of Prison Behavior Modification 

Control Unit prisoners were dealt a setback re* 
cently when the federal judge hearing the suit re- 
fused the prisoners' motion that a panel of experts 
be chosen to tour the Control Unit, investigate com- 
plaints and report back to the judge. The federal 
government argued strenuously against the motion , 
and the judge, who prisoner supporters say is hos- 
tile to the prisoners, refused the request. 

Since Marion represents the major federal be- 
havior modification program, supporters of the "Mar- 
ion Brothers" stress that it is important to close 
down the program. They point out however, that even 
if they succeed, the federal system may simply trans- 
fer the program, with small changes, to another loc- 
ation. 

When the START program was terminated by court 
order in 1973, many of the START prisoners were sim- 
ply transferred to Marion. Likewise, there is fear 
that should the Marion unit be closed down, these 
prisoners will be transferred to the planned Federal 
Center for Correctional Research at Butner, North 
Carolina • 

Butner, when completed, will have a capacity of 
350 prisoners termed "psychiatrically ill." Butner, 
unlike Marion, will be an experimental "research 
center" and some critics charge that the government 
(continued on page 8.) 
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N~IrRNA T ONA^ WOMEN : S DAr: 

A MA«ih 8 Th T rad : T ■ ON 

NEW tORK 1 lN : : " 3 Aiy-z > years ago, European 
soc al'Sts se: Mo ,n 8 r or an international 

Wo ■ k ng women - Do,- a i ad t ■ on that will again be 
hono r ed th s y e= « >.n r-d ■ ones, demonstrations and 
pr esen tat • on s o o.na t r.e wor ( a 5 

The to^e'-nne or 1 n ice • not ana * Women's Day was 

0 'gan . zed two yea"’.-? e 0 ■ e ' *n 903 by militant so- 

c ai >st women n New to k C ty Most of them were tex~ 
t le workers who had w Q yea o cte; strikes for decent 
wO'k ng cond t o'- ana v- jn epi'esen tat ion , 

On Marcn 8, 908. wc'k-ny women In New York , 

matched unde Dar-e's OcTana ng equal pay, child care 
:ent£-s, the ' gnr ;j ,o:e an end to sweatshop 

working cond c on- Mo e than 50 years earlier, on 
Mo'ch 8 , i 857, a ^ -T- -a demons t at -on on Manhattan’s 

1 owe Ea^t S'de h D a token pto-c. 

"These oD:,v'c a * 3 n> ois women of the poor," 
W'Ote abc o gar. ze t zaberh G^'ley Flynn, "with 
shaw 3 and ke „h er ;* c/c* the'' heads, with worn 
c othes a-'d shabby a d not know they were mak- 

ing n stG'y- T r. - Od y Genome Known around the world-. 1 

n:e women 3 Day Establ ished 

n <90 : C ■ a a it iK ; a Ge man Socialist leader, 
c cj k e a on the bc-^r.j n 1 e ^n a ; Socialist Congress 

n Copenhagen e - : 3 0 3 r. Ma ‘ ~h 8 as an i n terna t i o.na I 
Wo • k ng woman Da y Demands ^et forth at the Congress 

•n^-uded oppo- t o'- to mpena ng World War 1, the vote, 
and eq^ai Cy w ;h rrven a. r . hs workplace. Among the well- 
known I igu c : w r. o ^.pp^ tea Zeck <V5 proposal were 
V . ten r t Ro uOcfiO-. y ; : ounde ' of the German 
Commun -t P Q :> v anj "b g " Ha /wood, a militant 
U S : dbo 0 g a ’ It 

The to ng dc-adc ^aw many mass strikes or 
qan zed by wome ' B.rc :n c a-jy c; te ! ebrat ion — s imi 1 ar 
to that si Mp , Dc , wh. h d d been forbidden by the 

Arne • 1 can go /e ~ men . ‘war Oc ’• ed 1 he status of national 
co»nrnemora 1 o ^ -.he u - he very country of its 

Or go 

n -9 / w. k ng wo •'.£■' n Russia commemorated 
ntenat or o wove' : Da, w.rh a demonstration and 
a s r. ' . ke :hot nr ped >ei w ' the revolution. 

Aga nsc the aa. ce 0 a o go' zed political groups, 
women n St re r e sd,\, aer/on o ; ra ted against high 
pi :es rt nd ae^.'-jeo o 

And a c - 0 a g to >ne a Rowbot ham's book Women. 

Re 1 stance ad Re . ^ vt on "^hen worrjen sent delegations 
ro che tacro- e~, :fu U ;u'0: cjifie out and were joined 
by working ^ 3:: a- -a if. aa c u'b-S housewives who were 
at recced by 1 r. c =ho 'Cage: or food and high prices. The 
aomy was Cd ea ^ - o-t they aid not fire on the wer 
men Entou^agea b y che - -o. :ess r workers came out on- 
to the sreet ; r « cat r .iriDe ' 5 the following day." 

T he women's o r -at or. began the February Rev- 

el u X 1 on (Ma - n 8 wo - a - - a , Eeb uo : y 23 on the old 
RuSs an ca'eda : wn -r, ore ’threw the Tsarist govern- 
ment and led to ve 6^ m-e . k Revolution eight months 
i ate.' 

Unt . 969 r. 7 C *.-£ on 0 women's Day was gener- 

ally neglected '■ mo-.' ■ : r ' a st countries. But 
t h e r e ha/e been r . ne ' r:so e e x c e p 1 1 on s . 


In the years following the 1910 conference 
of socialists in Copenhagen, tens of thousands 
of working women marched in the streets on March 
8 all over Europe. 

On their f i r st j I n ter na t i ona 1 Women's Day n 
1911, Germany and Austria were "one seething, 
trembling sea of women," according to Alexandra 
Kollontai, in her pamphlet "International Women's 
Day. 11 Mass meetings were held, and 30,000 people 
participated in the largest of the street demon- 
strationso On March 8, 1915, an internat -ona f 
working women's demonstration against World War 
I took place in Oslo. 

During the 1920's and 1930's, in the ta^e of 
severe economic crisis amidst rising prices, wage 
cuts, unemployment, lockouts, evictions and people 
living on starvation level, International Women's 
Day demonstrations in Europe became increas ng'y 
militant and were ofeten banned by police* 

The last I n ternat Iona 1 Women's Day celebra- 
tion in Czechoslovakia before the war, was he d n 
1938 with women carrying red flags to anti-fascst 
meetings* Soon, Hitler's invasion ended such act- 
ivities* 

In Spain, pro-Repub 1 i can women held demonstr- 
ations in the 1930's on I nternat ional Women - s Day, 
calling for freedom and revolution. 

And during World War II, many women re s;stanc 
M enters throughout Europe celebrated Women's Day 
in concentre t i on camps or in exile. "Even in t ascii 
and colonial countries, there will be manifesta- 
tions in prisons and secretly among people," E |! z- 
abeth Gurley Flynn wrote in 19^7* 

More recently, in 1970, Uruguay's Tupamao 
uroan guerrillas celebrated Internationa) Women s 
Day by freeing 13 Tupamaro women from prison on 

Me 1 vh 8 

In the liberated areas of South Vietnam s n 
1973 thousands of women in Quang Tri province jon 
ed in thei r first public celebration of Women’s 
Da/* They made a commitment to work for the mp.e- 
mentation of the Paris Peace Agreements, 

And in 197^, 30,000 women met in Hano on 
March 8 to commemorate both International Women's 
Day and the founding of the South Vietnam Libera- 
t i on Women 1 s Union. 

In 1969, feminists in the United States e* 
viced the tradition of Women's Day in this country 
It has been celebrated every year since then with 
demonstrations and other actions throughout the 

country. 

J a £ 

(Thanks to "Women: A Journal of L i be- at 1 cn ; " 
Ar-cne E . Bergman, author of "Women of Vietnam," 
Hilda Scott's "Does Socialism Liberate Women?;" 
and collected writings of Dolores Ibarruri* 

Alexandria Kollantai's pamphlet "Internal on- 
al Women's Day" is available from the Internal an- 
al Socialist Publishing Company, 14131 Woodward 
Avenue, Highland Park, Michigan 48203 0 ) 

— 30 — 
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SEND NEWS OF WOMEN'S DAY ACTIVITIES IN VQUR AREA. 
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MADAME B I NH IN PARIS: "1975 WAS THE YEAR OF LIBERATION 
OF VIETNAM; 1976 WiLL BE THE YEAR OF REUNIFICATION" 

by Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS) --Address ing a recent meeting of the 
Franco-V i etnamese Friendship Association in Paris, Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government Foreign Minister Ma- 
dame Nguyen Thi Binh said that for Vietnam, "1975 was 
the year of liberation; 1976 will be the year of reun- 
ification," 

Madame Binh, who fought in the Vietnamese resis- 
tance against the French and the U.S. for more than 25 
yea's, spent four years in a French jail, has been a 
leader of the National Liberation Front, the Union of 
Women for the Liberation of South Vietnam, and a lead- 
er of the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the 
Republic of South Vietnam since its founding in 1969- 

"The victory came faster than we expected," she 
sa i d of the May, 1975 1 iberation of South Vietnam. The 
fact is that the morale of the Thieu Army was at its 
lowest ebb. The soldiers refused to go on fighting 
their fellow countrymen. But another crucial element 
in the situation was the poltiical reality, the wide- 
spread uprising of the South Vietnamese population and 
of the people inside Saigon. Many neighborhoods of the 
city had been liberated even before the arrival of the 
revol ut i ona ry troops. 

"For years," she continued, "the division of our 
country was something that touched the Vietnamese 
people profoundly. One of the basic objectives of our 
struggle was the reunification of our country. And now, 
after the liberation of the South, nothing can prevent 
us from carrying out this re-unification, 1 

On April 25, elections will be held throughout the 
en t i re country for delegates to a 500-member National 
Assembly that will govern Vietnam, The Assembly, con- 
sisting of an equal number of representatives from 
the north and south, will draw up a new constitution 
and elect a single government for the reunified country 

"Reunification," Madame Binh explained, "is not 
only our aspiration, It is also an objective necessity 
for us, a condition for building up our economy. We 
decided to hold the elections as soon as possible. This 
is the most intelligent, the revolutionary way of ap- 
plying the Paris Agreements, which called for elections 
leading to the reunifcation of the country." 

Madame Binh told the French activists that in the 
wake of liberation, "Our poi-cy of national reconcili- 
ation is not just empty words. In almost every family 
there were people who were caughc up in the web of the 
puppet regime, forced to serve it as soldiers Gr gov- 
ernment employees. The nation today is not divided in 
co the victors and the defeated. If we were to attack 
as enemies the millions who found themselves on the 
side of the puppet regime we would be attacking our- 
selves," 

But, she pointed out. the problem of security is 
not completely solved, as evidenced by the February 
14 capture^ofa group °f rebels who had taken refuge 
in a Saigon church. When arrested by the People's Rev- 
olutionary Committee of Saigon, the rebels were^found 
to have not only firear ms and radios, but printing 
presses and material for making counterfeit money. 

Local authorities charge that these elements were arm- 
ed and paid by the CIA to disrupt Vietnamese progress,. 


Food production has been the primary concern 
of Vietnam in the months since liberation. The ef 
forts that went into "feeding the population at 
all costs," led to "one of the best rice harvests 
in years," explained Madame Binh. 

"Although Vietnam is a fertile country and 
formerly exported rice, the city of Saigon, under 
the American occupation, was reduced to importing 
its rice from abroad. This year, for the first time, 
we in South Vietnam imported no rice, we produced 
enough for ourselves." 

Madame Binh explained that in the last years 
of the Thieu regime, starvation had been widespread 
in the heart of Saigon, where there were 1.5 sr: ! M - 
n unemployed people. The problem stemmed from the 
U.S. war strategy of "forced urbanization," bombing 
people out of their villages into the city where 
they would be under Thieu's control. In addition 
to these people who could not be productive in the 
city, there were one and a half million Thieu sold 
iers and government workers, leaving over half of 
Saigon unemployed after the war . 

Guided by the slogan "End famine and unemploy- 
ment," the new government has distributed more than 
135,000 tons of rice to needy people in Saigon since 
liberation. At the same time, it has managed to put 
back to work about 3 >500 small and medium sized 
firms. That was important, Madame Binh explained, 
to prevent the extension of unemployment and to get 
product i on underway . 

"Now at least," Madame explained, "people no 
longer starve to death, despite the persistence ot 
some unsolved problems," The long term solution to 
the war's legacy of hunger and unempl oyment , ^ she 
said, is "to encourage people to leave the city and 
return to their native villages, to go back to farm- 
ing. The revolutionary government encourages them 
to do so in every way. We give them food for 6 montf 
seed, and tools. But ccnd i t ions in the countryside 
are extremely difficult." Even so, a steady st r eam 
of people have already left Saigon, Madame Binh poir 
ed out, and no one has been forced to leave. 

"It is only nine months since liberation," she 
explained, "and that is not long enough to accomp- 
lish very much, in view of the heavy legacy left by 
30 years of war. But we have achieved a little bit, 
a beginning. For example we have opened about 1,000 
schools for general educational purposes for more 
than 800,000 pupils. It is quite a problem to c!?tj! 
feed and educate all these children. 

"We have taken in hand all the schools, indud 
ing the private schools which constituted about two 
thirds of the total in Saigon formerly. We have re- 
cruited thousands of new teachers." She also talked 
about the re-eductaion courses for former Thieu 
soldiers, and retraining programs for drug addicts, 
beggars and prostitutes. The programs are aimed at 
"restoring a sense of human dignity" and teaching 
new productive skills. 

"The revolutionary power structure is faced wi 
a multitude of serious economic, social and cultu r a 
tasks," Madame Binh concluded, "and we have already 
accomplished more in these fields than we could eve 
have done if the people's power did not exist. Ther 
is no other path than that of socialism for making 
our coun try- - ravaged by 30 years of war and subject 
to economic underdevel opmen t““ i ndependen t , democrat 
tc and prosperous. Cconjjt. next page) 
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"We have already achieved the most difn.vlt t = sk 
of all --that or winning our national i ndeper oa " -ce of 
1 -berating the entire country from the domination of 
rhe United States, With determination we will be able 
to solve ou~ other problems, the problems of peace' 
time," 

"’30- - 
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PROTESTS MOUNT AGAINST MARCOS REGIME IN Phil TP PINES 

(Editor's ncreV the following mforirachr, uvi? 
obtained from the Tokyo-based New Asia News Service 
and Ang Katipunan, the monthly paper of the Ini. or. 
of Democratic Filipinos.) 

NEW \uRK ( 1 NS ) “-Pr or.es cs against the filii i i ppiitc' 
President Ferdinand Marcos’ administration ccn^mk 
to in ;r ease, as stud ante and workers take to t h,: 
streets in the mc'.b" militant actions since the <n'- 
edarat i .Ti o i maiMa* i aw r ,;in September, 1 9 7 2 o 

Mass diresto Five come in the wake of iir’k-v'-d 
urban protest, p,.i : r i-_ u j.ar ly by working and unl'.j; 
poor p«; op Is IT-, past several months have i. r : i < s 'ed 
the Largest demonstration ever held under martial : 
law demanding the repeal of Marcos’ decree binning 
strik-r,; nu'fie vs label strikes (despite tPeir 
i L 1 vg;j .1 i r > 'j ; n.a^.- oct.it ns against the eviction of 
squat tor ,-md t| x r <. - or go nee of sbudent at tl.. i cm 
on campr^-’'-- 

M < i r ( *. s ' r a " k.doo'p cook place three day.-; . ■ 'o 
tfiT 'If np .1 77" non- a I tgued nations met in Eoiui! 
in late F'vu r y , li is likely that Marcos : ov-i 

a re.pe.tH ■. t the massive demons or at ions oppose; ■ 
martial Vjw and P , S - support tor Marcos, that l • ' k 
place when President F c rd visited the Phil J p;\ : o-v. 
jn December - 

l.abcr a-:t. ivlty ha- been on anuupsurge .v . ■ 
mi d- Nevtmbc r when 700 workers at La Tondena . l 
i.-uc. on strike and succeeded in gaining regul 
worker states f-H a large number of workers v riw '- 
bad been kept «s i. eiip'/i ary employees for as Jrr- 
aa ten y t ir s > 

In December, M.viv. js Issued Pres identic' b* 

82 1 wlii^h ouriawa strikes and pi chib its any f f . _p r * 
individuals or organizations from contact with 
workers When -tuck. r o;& and clergy members h.-.. < ; 
tv, pub l i/ !y p r o z c s t »■ he decree, it was ] if tel par- 
tial i v , bur i;niy after those protesting were - rvess : u . 

IT, is triggered a massive student response v 
r hr { 1 n. i v-*. r s i t y ?. the Philippines where an il ! -.g'i I. 
d v n. ; r. a r r a t F.c n o f a , 0 0 0 p ec pie was held to p r o : . . ^ t 
r. 1 1 1 attest-' and hi,v cur rail meat ot the student 
pie -e* The i r protest, was also spurred by Pr.-i dene 
Marc s 1 January ?0 announcement of bis intent!. ,i to 
(.out i Li u e ma t c i a A I aw un til 1980, 

I!)o student demonstration was tallowed 1 a r.yni-* 
p ...» bin m a r gu e / ■ hi City p to c e s t i ng the p r oh ib i c ci'u o l 
strike, 1 1 w c t'del by 5,000 students - 12a 

Wr./f. 7 r r ' ■: - C t d 

[lieu., oil .January 30, 7 00 employees of l.c» - Ar lair 
nc tiul t and Pacific Company, a major consent ion 
■.tmpany in the '.epical .icy cf Manila, walked out 
demanding 'he right to organize a trade union- 250 
of tkjL.m were arrested- The next day t.be police 
d i ape l c> d acvti'jl hundred workers who marche i in 
pr jtast • t flic at res f at their colleagues, Tve 
numbei or werker- win have gone out on strike d’ri 
the trid m Januai y has reached over 2,000, 

LIBERATION News Service 


The goveromeat claims that the CatholicCChjirch 
is behind these actions and has deported two Italia 
priests. It also Ly ’’announced the arrest of 

Communist Party members* The Party’s Central 
Committee reportedly met at the end of last year 
in a suburb of Manila, near the U.S. Clark Air 
force Base, an I reaffirmed its efforts t.o strengthe 
guerrilla activities and the New People’s Army P 
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CON T I Nil AT TON of Marion P ris on story from page 5: 

is planning to use Butner for psychosurgery and 
aversion therapy (treatment featured in the film 
Cloc.K ’vrF Oring:- 5 ’; -n "volunteer" prisoners. 

Construct ioo at Butner Fias been halted by cour 
order — but it appears to be only temporary * 

* * * 

The Njr.-Oivl f -mruittee to Support the Marion 
he ■ ivc ; • a h- incod plans to hold a large demon- 

stint ion j p rhe Marion area when the decision on 
the suit is ucpected to be reached . For more in- 
formation. the Committee at 6199 Waterman, 

St,, Louis, M - 63112. Or phone (314) 862-4878. 

-- 30 — 

* « J-. J.- ■ ,i, J. .... j, .r. J, J. ,1. ,1 . A .L .1 ..... A ... >■- J. 

MARION PRISONERS DEMAND MAIL RIGHTS BE RESTORED 

MEW YORK (i NS) - -Mar ion prison officials have 
< loaned •natl correspondence between prisoners at 
Marion Federal Prison in Illinois and a prison sup- 
port jrotip tisvd in St, Louis. 

"We sent -i.ar.y letters, Xmas cards, and news 
arr'itles to Fa men in the control unit ? " Audrey 
Myers, ce-d i rector of the National Committee to 
i c ’ ? r i ' r t Hirers, said, adding that 
. . if y ever veto Mod the prisoners. "Every 
o r :.eo /#e • • 1 receive a letter from a feiend of 
e > r \ c s e r , asking if t he comm i 1 1 ee is getting 
Ms letter?. But ' ! e don't get them, ft leads 
ire •: c beHev:- that the prison would like to create 
di-,tr.;St between the prisoners and the committee, 11 

T he come; i 1 1 ee f i ? t d a comp laint with the 
ftdeinl bureau of Prisons in January, demanding 
that mail commrtn i cat ions be restored, 

.. -U 

for more Inforjati on on Marion Prison, write 
to the committee at 6199 Waterman, St. Lou I s - 
Missouri 6jll2 or phone 31 4-862-4878. 

-30- 
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A NG ELA CONE! Mb ED i FGM. PAGE 2 

Febru-j.*, 7 "it is the pivot around which the main 
lir.es cf our foreign policy are organized,," 

C orm e n t v d ar u* t h r P RA official, ’ ’We w ; 1 1 
never per nit tie establishment of any foreign 
bases or. Ang. .-la -oil, air or naval, including 
those cf the 'So wet Unian 0 This is superpower 
business and wc wsm none of it." 

"30- 


ANY HOT NEWS i N YOUR AREA? WRITE IT UP, TAKE PH0TC 
AND SEND IT ON TO US , OR CALL US UP. 

(i769: f eoruar y _ 25T 1976 end of copy, 
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I CAN OFFER YOU 
A UNIQUE 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
IN AN EXCITING 
FOREIGN COUNTRY 
NAMED ANGOLA... 









T 0P R.Gh 1 . Modtirie Nguyen M B nh s fo.'e gn 
H'flrte' c' T P < c. 1 ~ cr 0 ' Re..o ! ut cna^y 

Government ot t>Outh \I efnam, at o recent 
meet ng n Rc'-s ot the tranco-V etMiiese 
r - 1 end : h ■ p A — cc o t i Or. 

GOt o With AH! i<;<_£ ON PAGt 7 

CRED. 1 . R c ' e 1 1 e c o ' y e 1 C l N 5 


TOP LETT; He^eth f, Ang,Ma co'tcon 
SEE ARMCLE ON PAGE ' - 
CRED! i Doi/e Heret.h/tNs 


oECONO R GH 1 . Na t ’ v e 
• a My in r r> :‘tpi iM 

T U r U n r U , IK ti_ t.tr' ’• 9 7 C 

be • ng • r • c ; i e r, du 1 1 
pv 1 v .. n f j * wO U j bwoy 


onad 'of' peo p 1 e * e d a p-' o t.e - t 

M r Onto’ v. L eg k o > u< e • n 

M e y w e e p ■' o t e ■ t n y n ie 1 > u v y 

o ■ w o * t f~ n 0' |T i ' t not 

' 6 : 6 ' - c f i. n ■ P ' r t u t at f h t 


1 a m y , a < d 1 t h e pho t u wc - a g u u p o’ a o po ne : e 


M nai.ata P-Mase pot -er-ti 

GOES W i t h aR 1 . i. . t ON eAGt 3 WIND BOX ON PAGt 4 
GRID ; T . t n h Ko h , AMPO, Na 


w PC '. :g: Mt/io-r.ata D -ease pat'enti and 

,i t .i - >•(. c r thm ga f es c* the Ch-eso r ompany 
w: m ■ - i. c ’ o , la po r - They demons t ' a ted to' 

Ko' ■ r i.- t re the ccn.par-y f C assume '•e'pon- 

• P ■ t y t: • r h? - a e ' u y po'son ng and f c- 

pay ’ r po • ottc n- to the v c t - rr- s . T he company 

- - .a ■ ded by hoV’ng guadt a +t atk the demcn- 

~ t t a t „ s 

bOt 'j W i t H AR'iU. t ON PAGE 3 At SO SEE INS 
PACK,:'-: #538, 521, & 672 fOR MORE PHOTOS 

mem photo 5 ar^ erom me book, minamata B* 

W EUGENE vMI’H AND All. EEN M SM! T H" t H i S 
Photo ; S By Alt t EN M SMITH 


H . R 1 ’ R : &<’ ■ : Map S t 0 n r O ' v, Canada -how r*g 
■ tec* me mom po ' - on • ny 

GOf n W; t h AR 1 ' ; . E UN PAGt 3 AND Bo* UN PAGE 4, 
PRLP.T. AMr'O, , D, 


BOTTOM M r t .j -■ r suko-t han , a M-namata, Japan 
res denf who was M c ken by Minamata Disease 
•t.e r r c! -y po ' - j n ' ng that came * ' cm c hern’ cal 
waste t -"om the nea 'by Ch sso r cmpany She T s 
•9 and cannot W£t i k o r talk 

Guts WMH ART. ME. ON PAGE 3- A ! SO SEE NS 
PACKt'Te #5? , 538 , AND 67? T OR MORE °H0 T 0S 

t H i S PHO i G IS tROM THE BOOK, MiNAMA T A BY 
W EUGE NE EMMH AND Alt EEN M SMMH T h f S 
PHOTO U BY w. EUGENE SM’M 


Y H I" L 0 i 1 > t WUh'..K> 

DiD Ne C . E rG". t i ynl a ON 
AN AD Wt RAN iN I HE ■. A . . 
PAT K E ' i s 7 58 j ; E f (jU 
RERUN THAI AD, SUM; 
THEM. ON 


BO uM it. bfU . Mop u- 1 Jo pa Cl 

: iiu w f'y ft n i c mo to, t he i M a y t 

w he ' e i l-o f-y pee p : ir. we ’ t pC l : dSC J 

o x me vufy r r, 0 1 o e heir ca f 
company hed d -changed ntu f he 

wd f e r 


GOES W, ih AR 1 :C-.E ON PAGE 3 


r H ; v i S f ROM ! H£ BOOK, M i NAMAT A , 


P- 1 


: B6 R A T 1 ON New- Se ' * ’ ce 
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N T ERN 4 ? ON Ac WOMENS DA? MARCH 8in-- ! • NTERNAT | ON.AL. WOMEN ■ 5 DAY MARCH 8 :► N^ERNAT 1 . ONA_ 

TOP R liH T s.r, a : '906- TOP LErT : No ■ On Korea". •*OT,e-- , A.-.i--. 

Photo b> jjdMS l £0 r, c a photo by H„ Edward K‘t, . 


M r D D L t LEFT' Jiio* : b n »*' orne »"• - 
Photo by t nuv»a * Nebo'o, 
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v no 


a r rorr- 
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d o . r • 


60* OM icPl: Jr. . be -r,;^e N V C . 9 ^ 0 e 

Fhcjo by A, x.-jr Free a of hi-.. a=j^hte P 
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